JOHN   EVELYN
In stating his object in writing the book he says:
"And it is from the result of very much experience
and an extraordinary inclination to cherish so
innocent and laudable a diversion and to incite an
affection in the Nobles of this nation towards it,
that I begin to open to them so many of the interior
secrets, and most precious rules of this mysterious art,
without imposture or invidious reserve."
The scheme of the book is eminently practical.
He takes each month in sequence and gives directions
under four headings: "To be done in the orchard and
olitory garden/' "Fruits in prime or yet lasting/'
"To be done in parterre and flower garden/' and
"Flowers in prime or yet lasting.'5 At the end there
are instructions about a greenhouse furnace with
diagrams, and a letter of gratitude from Sir Dudley
Cullum, a notable gardener who had adopted this
device of Evelyn's.
We, in the twentieth century, may have greater
scientific knowledge of horticulture than Evelyn had,
but the admirable advice set out in these pages can
be taken as the foundation for all the subsequent
developments in the art. In flowers, and more
especially in fruit, there must be many names given
in Evelyn's list which no longer exist. His list of
pears, for instance, is more than twice as long as
his list of apples, and few of them are known to-day;
and he has a long list of peaches and nectarines, But
it would require an expert to gauge precisely what
we have lost and what we have gained. The
popularity of this treatise can well be understood.
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